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EPIC 

For war is a temporary thing, and we shall presently return 
to peace and its methods. 

Professor Keller. 

ON February, at Dunkirk, Curtis Reed was killed ; in April, 
Stephen Potter was drowned in the North Sea ; and all the 
months record the names of our dead. Curtis Reed I never 
knew, there is my regret; but if you may judge from accounts 
of his death, so brave, so doomed, for his machine had been 
tampered with — from his funeral, solemnized by military hon- 
ors, where the French peasants stood with bowed heads — from 
the memories recalled now in the minds of his friends more 
vividly, but never more belovedly, his name shall live. Stephen 
Potter, however, was my first boy friend. During the first 
eight years at school we were inseparable, gay days or bad, 
he always the leader in young adventure. Captain of an un- 
beaten football team, the President of our Athletic Associa- 
tion, an organization formed principally to fight Micks, and 
meeting weekly in my father's attic, to concoct embryo theatri- 
cals. 

Then his father died and he left Detroit. I met him .again in 
college, he was in my class, I found him still unchanged, a 
leader, ever true. He died fighting, attacked by seven German 
aeroplanes, his plane, a mass of flames, sinking into the North 
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Sea; and when the smoke cleared away not even wreckage 
was visible upon the sea. 

They, and those many others we knew so well, now are with 
the Great. It is impossible for me to believe their deeds, done 
as I know not in the encitement of blood, but in the purity of a 
duty, basicly for an ideal, merely the way presently to peace 
and its methods — peace of course, but a peace trailing new 
methods in its wake, clearer visions. Ever and anon these days 
there is with me a consciousness of impending change, of 
notable insight soon afresh to glorify the earth, a consciousness 
combining the adventurous Elizabeth with that in the hearts 
of the worshippers at the Manger. In the beginning I mistook 
this feeling for unrest; it is not that; it is an instinct like a 
beacon burning, ever burning with its promise of leading to the 
morning. Not realizing how or why, not understanding ways 
or means, through this war we are again moving towards sim- 
ple divinity. 

Soon comes a new college year, clean slated, yet its days are 
certain to be consecrated with deaths of other Stephen Potters 
and Curtis Reeds — men with whom we have drunken ale at 
Tuttles, men beside whom we have made the News, or other- 
wise played the game, this way or that, men whose memories 
are overwhelmingly personal. Ours the duty to serve by wait- 
ing, theirs the privilege to have served to the end : little enough 
to guide our thoughtless days that these may be worthy not 
only of the memories of our friends, but also of their deaths, so 
generous, and of the high future ahead, for I say to you it is 
there. College riots, selfish bickerings, those are the merry 
past ; whether we will or no, we must fling forward to meet that 
future, or sink ingloriously slimed. I would be the last to ad- 
vocate a cessation of good times, they are as necessary to active 
life as air ; but they must be enjoyed only after the realization 
of achievement sought, in the knowledge that over-night, 
manipulated by the fingers of an unsuspected fate, we have 
grow to men. Some day an epic shall be written of these 
years, a tale that in sacredness shall approach the Bible. Our 
hope is to attain that Book. War and particularly what of in- 
spiration follows inevitably in its path, may be the Messiah that 

shall press to complete the Christ. r> n^ /- » ft r 
^ ^ Don M. Campbell, Jr. 
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THE VIGIL. 

The room sways in a haze that is not light 

Nor darkness ; the dumb arras sways and stops ; 

And somewhere, tick, tick, tick, slow water drops — 

Upon your hair no golden gleam is bright. 

No purple cushion props your weary head, 

But we are both as silent as the dead. 

— And, suddenly, veils have fallen from my sight. 

I see you as you always were before ; 

But its no use to curse your change in mood. 

We're lovers now, at any rate ! So best ! 

— ^And I draw sword, and face the buckling door. 

. . Forgetful of the smaH bright streak of blood 

That twines and wriggles down your white left breast! 

Stephen Vincent Benet. 
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OLD THORLEY. 

GREEN and gold between the shadows, the lawn swept 
rolling under a wall of mediaeval poplars black against a 
scarlet sky, and caressed the meandering line of their trunks to 
a terraced walk that wound away through maple trees and 
stumpy pines. 

On the lawn, around an ivory white garden table squatted 
beneath the poplars, sat old Thorley, Dean of the College for 
twenty generations of Freshmen, and his daughter, and Billy, 
the boy who attended him in his paralysis. They were eating 
strawberries, Billy with a gusto betraying a too apparent amen 
interest in the berries, Alice very haughtily as if to insult each 
yellow speck in the red, old Thorley because it seemed the only 
thing to do. 

"Now, next Spring, Alice," he was saying between amours, 
"We must have flowers here, tulips and hyacinths, anemones, 
jonquils, and bleeding hearts, and a clump or so of narcissus. 
Not arranged in beds, or in any order, you see, but {Wanted here 
and there, as if they had grown in a meadow. During my sab- 
batical year I — " 

"Jimmie is coming up this afternoon," popped in the rele- 
vant Alice, glaring at a berry no doubt to remind it Alice was 
mistress there. 

Old Thorley sighed. "Then you'd better let Billy go tell 
him we're out here." 

"I told the maid." Alice, becoming entirely disgusted with 
the strawberries (perhaps one of them had dared over-passion) 
pushed her bowl aside. "He'll come out fast enough when he 
finds I'm not inside." 

Billy, fearful an instant past of threatened departure, re- 
turned with ill-concealed comfort to the strawberries. Again 
old Thorley sighed. He wondered if Alice would ever realize 
his flowers. Alice was so practical ; to her flowers meant bou- 
quets, with the accent on orchids. 

Alice appeared to divine his thoughts. That was another. 
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well, not unpleasant, but slightly embarrassing characteristic 
of hers. She was very apt to answer unspoken thoughts. 

"I like the flower^ pronounced she, "but you mustn't plan 
too much work, y/^Pknow, or you'll tire yourself out. Re- 
member this is the first day outdoors for you this spring. And 
I may not be here next year." 

"Now, my dear Alice," the old Dean turned puzzled eyes 
towards hers. 

"Please, Dad, don't let's argue it all out again. I do love 
Jimmie very, very much, more than you think, and I'm going 
to marry him some time; but you see, that is, after all what 
good's a college education, and all you've given me, if I don't 
use it? I want a year or so in the swim." 

"But Alice," the Dean was very earnest, "you don't know 
where you're going to swim, or in what." 

"Oh, yes !" Alice quite obviously saw a point. "New York !" 
said she, "They have quite good pools there." 

Old Thorley shook his head. Why would she insist always 
on attempting jocoseness with him ? 

"There's lots of things girls can do in New York," Alice 
trotted glibly forward, "positions on woman's committees, sec- 
retary's work, jobs by the hundreds left open by men who've 
gone to the war." 

The Dean turned away. To him Alice was still the twelfth 
month just As You Like It blinking out of a nest of blankets 
that he had taken in his arms the night Alice's mother, Joan, 
had died. Alice in the swim? Far better that she remain at 
home, and marry Jimmie, and have Alices (or Jimmies — the 
Dean rather liked the idea of new little Jimmies) of her own. 

But not so Alice, and the Dean knew it. Ever and again to 
his hints on the subject she had answered, "That will come 
later, plenty of time for that. Jimmie'U wait — ^in fact, as far 
as his selling stocks and bonds goes, it would be better for him 
not to be saddled with me and the consequences for a couple 
of years yet. Time enough when I'm twenty-five to do that." 

It all seemed so prosaic a manner of considering Jimmie ; at 
least she might have been Miltonic about him, and spoken of 
noble attachments juid great moments to come. It was not 
the way her mother and he had married ; rare days of courting. 
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and a quick marriage — he a poor college professor, and she 
without a cent. But he had desired n.ore than anything else in 
the world to work for her, and she f oi^ him ; and therefore the 
roads to the heights were willingly soil^ht. And after Alice 
came, even though a year later it had meant the loss of her 
mother, in a short time for both their sakes he had been able 
to pick up the strings, and go on. 

Of late the minutes of his life had seemed very near. He kept 
remembering little happenings : Alice's mother in the first dress 
he had bought her (to this day he could see the beaded flowers 
about the hem), the time Alice almost had diphtheria; little 
things that, merged together in his mind, delightful to remem^ 
ber, moulded in bronze figfurettes sixty years of service. Yet, 
as he thought of it all, and as he had told Alice, at the end 
the swim did not count so very much. Working along day by 
day, accomplishing what lay before you. . . . Well, there are 
very few of genius after all ; plain men and women have to keep 
the globe twirling — even those who twirl it the wrong way, 
for therein lies the genius' chance. The Dean wondered if it 
would not have been better to have fashioned jars out of clay ; 
at least they remained beautiful to the end, and the lives of 
those who thumped, and turned the wheel, lived forever in 
their beauty. 

It would not do to tell Alice these matters, Alice must find 
out for herself. The whole question resolved into this : would 
not Alice in the end lose by deferring the fulfilment of her 
happiness? And if she loved Jimmie, surely marriage to him 
was her happiness? Yet was it? Did she truly love Jimmie, 
as Joan had loved him? And was it necessary to go to New 
York to be in the swim ? Everything appeared distorted, mud- 
dled, in his brain; questions contradicted questions. He 
thought Alice must act as she herself should decide. After all, 
Alice ought to know her own mind, at twenty-three. 

He was startled from his reveries by a sudden move from the 
lady in question, and a shout, 

"Jimmie, you nut ! We're down here !" 

Dean Thorley roused himself to greet Jimmie. He remem- 
bered him a senior, that was the last year of the Dean's service 
in the College; sudden paralysis of his legs up to the waist, 
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and a long sickness ; when he again had been ready partly to 
resume his world, he had found a new Dean, and a different 
College, and only a building bearing his name, which was fast 
becoming, not his name, but merely that of the building, to 
commemorate his share in those years that had raised the Col- 
lege to its splendid position. 

"How are you to-day, Mr. Thorley?" Jimmie's hand had 
to be shaken, and the time of day passed. Jimmie was an ex- 
traordinarily fine boy. Old Thorley considered, and straight- 
forward, with wide-placed brown eyes. 

"A number of people wanted to be remembered — Mr. Hag- 
gersmith, at the Office, and Tom Jeb — '' Jimmie always 
brought news from the outside ; the outside that no longer came 
to see the old Dean. 

"Thank you, Jimmie,'* said Old Thorley, and watched con- 
tentedly as Jimmie decoyed Alice away — "to talk her into mar- 
rying him immediately. I hope he does/' Old Thorley, laugh- 
ing quietly to himself, turned to Billy. 

"Will you have some more strawberries, Billy?" He tried 
to hear what Jimmie so earnestly was saying, to see if Alice 
was consenting, but they had gone too far away, and were 
standing with their backs toward him. Only a faint murmur- 
ing reached his ears. 

"I couldn't eat any more," said Billy, having weighed the 
insides and out of the affair, and found the former already 
overtaxed. 

"Now, when I was a boy, I could always eat more," the 
Dean enjoyed fibbing about his childhood; he really saw him- 
self as the dernier cri among Huckleberry Finns, and Tom 
Sawyers, and Penrods. 

"I've already had more," said Billy, drawing a woebegone 
breath. "I wish now I hadn't." 

"You'll be all right. I always was. How about school to- 
day?" 

Billy was primed for anecdotes. "We had fun at recess to- 
day — chariots, we were, one boy, the driver, holding on to two 
other boys, the horses, coat-tails; and we tried to break the 
other chariots up, and good-night Irene, I was a horse, and — • 
You aren't listening, Mr. Thorley!" 
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Old Thorley hastened to reassure him. "Yes, yes, yes, I 
heard every sentence!'' But his eyes belied his words; and 
then, as Billy's voice unnoticed slipped into silence, a film dim 
with distant memories fell slowly over the eyes of Old Thor- 
ley. Billy, a trifle pettish over such a rebuff to his skill at tale- 
making, took from his pocket a volume of "The Rover Boys," 
and was soon submerged in its (to say the least) adventurous 
waters. The Dean tried to set his thoughts in order, to recon- 
struct the years, and gather meaning from their story; but it 
would not come. Events and faces glided through his 
thoughts, each poignant enough in its time, each dulled a bit 
in retrospection, yet every one filled to the overflowing with 
himself. Pictures he had looked at in Rome, boys he had 
known in College, men he had traveled beside in trains; none 
too clearly seen, and none in proper sequence. The person of his 
first nurse, forgotten through so many years, appeared with 
astounding vividness; he had loved that nurse; he fancied 
again he was listening to her brusque, "Nobody spoke to your 
Other voices he had heard in the past became so lifelike within 
his head he had almost believed they were speaking at his 
elbow, and rousing a little he glanced to see if by any chance 
Alice and Jimmie were talking louder, vaguely wondering if 
he could have confused their voices with his thoughts ; but they 
had wandered even farther over the lawn, and were standing 
beneath the last of the poplars. 

Voices he certainly heard. Could his ears — or perhaps Billy 
— was some one playing ventriloquist tricks upon him? But 
no, not a soul about, and Billy sunk deep in his story. Now 
the sounds grew fainter, mumbled together, as if a numberless 
joyous crowd were approaching in the distance. Like y far- 
away music to his ears, the voices, like circus music in a valley 
heard from a hill top. The sounds murmured louder every 
instant; clearly some great crowd must be drawing close. 
Again Old Thorley looked at Billy, at his daughter, thus to 
discover if they also noticed strange things; but not a sound 
seemed to spoil their peace. 

"Something funny's happening, something weird, very," 
thought the Dean. He had begun to lose the accustomed feel- 
ing of his body ; not as he had in his paralytic legs, but differ- 
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ently — as if what truly was Dean Thorley had risen out of its 
body home — separate existences he had, one sitting in his chair, 
one sitting, as still as the other, far more trenchant, and gain- 
ing every minute, in its reality, but on nothing, alone, without 
the earth. He recognized the familiar objects about him, the 
black poplars over his right shoulder, the terraced walk to the 
left, the pinkish cream in the berry dishes on the table. He 
could see things, touch things, and at the same time realized 
around him a complete void; he could follow the pattern in 
the wood of his chair's arm, yet all the while sensed the infinite 
spreading itself on every side. 

The noise of the voices became louder, — he could distin- 
guish separate people; that first Freshman he had expelled, 
who had broken down in his office, so troubling the Dean's 
heart that he had consented to recommend him for another 
College ; a woman he had been compelled to ask to leave town, 
for she was the ruin of boys, so beautiful. He had obtained 
for her a decent job as a milliner's assistant, and later she mar- 
ried. But she was dead now. He marveled a little at her 
speaking. 

Of a sudden the sounds ceased. The succeeding sensation 
resembled nothing on earth, or that he had ever dreamed. 
Complete realization of eternal space, eternal time, eternal love ; 
absolute knowledge that nothing was wasted, no action at- 
tempted to no purpose, to no value; every sense magnified in 
perception, a glorious perception that compelled thorough 
understanding even of the growing grass. He saw the earth 
a ball in space, could distinguish continents, the plum Aus- 
tralia, and South America like a ragged pear; so near they 
seemed, so colorful, he might have been standing beside them, 
the peaceful burrowing Esquimau in Iceland, the naked Afri- 
can swaying in the drum's rhythm, the tiddling Japanese. He 
might have plucked fire from the farthest burning star. Un- 
consciously he knew, as if forever it had lain in his mindj that 
the origin of life was God, and that all things, and life, were 
God, and he could understand what that incomprehensible 
mystery he had once prayed to, truly was. 

He realized that figures were approaching down the terraced 
walk, figures not clearly seen, seen as in a mist, as through a 
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haze of thick white smoke. He felt with his eyes, his ears, his 
hands, an intense freshness recreating the atmosphere. He 
recognized, vaguely outlined among the figures, people he had 
known, all the men and women of whom during the preceding 
day he had thought, the boys he had striven to help in his life. 
They were costumes not unlike those he remembered, girls in 
short crinolines, in heavy bustles, girls with sleeves puffed like 
balloons, men in trousers flowing and tight. That boy to whom 
he had given this ideal, that boy in whom he had instilled a 
second; boys he had guided through difficulties, high young 
hearts he had set to his best ability on the right road; Jack 
Baring from the nineties, whose child he had made legitimate, 
twenty classes of boys in whose minds he had embedded high 
honor, sixty years of men and women, lived with, and for, to 
his utmost kindly might. 

Among the figures, now flooding the lawn with unthinkable 
light, one he instantly recognized; he saw her face — ^Joan's 
face — as clearly as on the day she died ; and as he saw her, the 
mist rose like an awakening from the faces of the others. He 
saw them smiling at him happily, almost in gentle worship, and 
the consciousness slowly crept over him that he must go to 
meet his wife. When he stood up it did not seem strange again 
to be able to use his legs ; that he had ever lost the use of them 
was the peculiar part. He was not troubled to see what for 
sixty years his mirror had portrayed to him, lying back silently 
with arms hanging limp over either side of his wheel chair; 
that his body was old. He saw that the eyes of his body were 
closed and that a tired smile endeared the wrinkled, homely 
vigor of the face. 

And as he moved towards the others and as Joan came to 
meet him, with a joyful solicitude in her sweet efyes, he heard 
Billy cry and, turning, saw Alice and Jimmie by the wheel- 
chair. Alice was weeping in Jimmie's arms and even Jimmie 
for all his absurd affectation of reliant manhood had bowed 
his face to the soft brown of Alice's hair. 

But he realized that it did not matter and as he turned again 
to find Joan once more with him and for ever there came f.o 
his soul a deep peace and the consciousness that all was well. 

D. M, Campbell 
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THE FOREST. 

Forest, dusty with the moon, 
Forest, clad in grey of blue — 
She I love is coming soon 
Down this misty avenue. 
Comes she swift on little feet 
Where I hear a night-bird calling? 
Do I hear their rustling, sweet? 
It is but a cricket crawling 
Where the woods and meadows meet. 
Hush ! A whispering spirit slips 
Through a filagree of light: — 
With a finger on her lips — 
"Love is in the glades to-night." 

Love is gliding through the dusk, 

Hither, thither, white in vair, 

Drifting with the primrose musk, 

Sifting through the star-flaked air. 

Multitudes of little things 

Are busy with their whisperings ; 

Yonder to the sleeping rose 

See ! a fairy princeling goes — 

Here the brown and grey moths hover 

By the star-flowers in the ferns — 

And a ring-dove calls her lover 

Where a solemn planet burns. 

All the woodland spirits move 

To the magic wand of love — 

Tell me, stars of plenilune, 

Could I take their red hearts out, 

Hold them high against the moon, 

Should I know what love's about? 
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Stars and forest hold their peace. 
Nothing knowing, they know all — 
Why the night-winds give surcease 
To their breathings' rise and fall — 
Why the white moth rests his wings 
Near the hair-bells coverings — 
Why my heart is out of tune, 
Like a fir-cone tempest shaken — 
When my love is coming soon 
Faylike through the rustling bracken — 
If I kiss her when she comes 
And she kiss me — ^then is that love ? 
If I miss her when she homes, 
Far from me, a carrier-dove — 
Is it then the gift eternal, 
Missioned by the gods above? 
Stars and forest silent dwell — 
Knowing all they nothing tell. 



Far away a night-bird calli 
Silence splits the woods apart 
In the brake a cricket crawls — 
Two white hands are on my heart ! 
Light upon our lips the kiss — 
What's eternal love but this! 
Look, bright stars of plenilune. 
Here I take our red hearts out. 
Hold them high against the moon — 
Can you tell what love's about? 

Stars and forest silent dwell — 
Nothing know and nothing tell. 

/. W. Andrews. 
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THE FOURTH TIME'S THE CHARM. 

"It seems clever to have a pleasant day," said Mrs. Roberts 
sighing. 

Mrs. Roberts said everything with a sigh, and now she wiped 
her eyes also on her calico apron. She was a woman with a 
complexion like faded seaweed, who seemed always pitying 
herself. 

*T tell them," she said, *'I have had real hard luck. My 
husband is buried way off in India, and my son died in the 
army, and he is buried way yonder on the Continent. Neither 
one of them is buried together — " Then she sighed again. 
Twice, this time. 

"And so," she continued, taking out a pinch of bayberry 
snuff, "I am left alone in the world. Alone, I say ! Why, I've 
got a daughter, but she is over in the States. She is married 
to an engineerman'. And I've got two grandchildren." 

Mrs. Roberts took the pinch of bayberry and shook her head, 
looking as if that were the worst piece of luck of all. 

"Well, everybody has to have their pesters, and you'll have 
to have yours," rejoined Miss Thyrsa Plain, taking a pinch of 
snuff, twice as large, with twice as fierce an action. "I don't 
know what it is to bury children, nor to lose a husband. I 
suppose I don't ; but I know what it is to be jammed around 
the world and not have a ruff to stick my head under. I wish 
I had all the money I ever spent traveling, — and that's two 
pounds," she continued regretfully. 

"Why in the world don't you marry and have a home of 
your own?" sighed Mrs. Roberts. 

"Well, I don't expect to marry. I don't know as I want to 
at my time of life," responded the spinster. "I rather guess 
my day for chances is gone by." 

"You aren't such a dreadful sight older than I am, though," 
replied Mrs. Roberts reflectively. 

"Not so old by two full years," returned Miss Plain, taking 
another smart pinch of snuff, as if it touched the empty spot 
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in her heart and did it good. "But you aren't looking out for 
opportunities yet, I suppose." 

Mrs. Roberts sighed evasively. * "We can't tell what is be- 
fore us. There is more than one man in want of a wife." 

As though to point her words, Ebram Jordan, the village 
postmaster, came in sight down the short main street, his head 
a long way forward and his shambling feet trying in vain to 
catch up. 

"Thirteen months and a half since Liza was buried," con* 
tinned Mrs. Roberts, accepting this application to her words, 
"and there is Ebram taking up with just what housekeeper he 
can get and no housekeeper at all. It would be an excellent 
home for you, Thyrsa. Ebram's always had the name of mak- 
ing a kind husband." 

She sighed again, whether from regret for the bereaved man, 
or for the multitude of women bereft of such a husband. By 
this time Ebram's head was approaching the group. 

"Morning," he said, while his feet were coming up. "Quite 
an accident down here below the mill last night. Horse and 
buggy ran away, and broke the buggy all up into kindling- 
wood in less than no time — " 

"I knew it!" sighed Mrs. Roberts, "I heard a rushing 
sound some time about the break of day that waked me out of 
a sound sleep, and I knew then there was a spirit leaving its 
body. I heard it the night Roberts went, or I guess I did. It 
must have been very nearly that time." 

"Well, I guess it wasn't a spirit last night," said Ebram; 
"for as I was going to say, they found the men under the 
wreckage this morning." 

"Oh, then it couldn't have been those I was warned of," re- 
turned Mrs. Roberts, looking as if she regretted it. "It was 
right over my head, and I woke up just as the thing was rush- 
ing past. You haven't heard, have you," she continued, 
"whether or not there was any other damage?" 

"I don't know whether you would call it damage exactly," 
returned Ebram, "but Jane Willows got so scared she up and 
left me and trapsed home. So now I have no one to wash the 
dishes." 

Mrs. Roberts sighed like November. "So you're having 
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hard luck as well as myself. I don't suppose you can get a 
housekeeper to stay long," she said dismally. 

"Rachel Blossom tells me it is enough sight easier getting 
wives than housekeepers, and Tm some of a mind to try that 
tack,'' replied Ebram, smiling grimly. 

Mrs. Roberts put up her hand to feel of her back hair, and 
smoothed down her apron ; while Miss Thyrsa Plain blushed 
like a withered rose, and turned her eyes modestly away. 

"I am so. But the difficulty is, who will it be? There are 
so many to select from it is fairly bothersome," continued 
Ebram, winking fast and looking as if he were made of dry 
corn-cobs and hay. 

Miss Thyrsa Plain turned about abruptly. "Lands alive," 
she ejaculated with sudden emphasis, "it makes me mad as a 
March hare to hear men go on as if all they had to do was to 
throw down their handkerchief to a woman and no matter who 
she is, sheVl run to pick it up. It is always, *whom shall I 
marry ?' and not 'who will marry me ?* " 

"Why, there is twice the number of widows that there is 
of widowers here. That was what was in my mind," said 
Ebram in a tone of meek apology. "There is the Widow 
Pears. I don't know but what she would do; Liza used to 
think everything of her, and she is a first-rate of a house- 
keeper." 

"Perhaps so," assented Mrs. Roberts dubiously, "But she is 
troubled a sight with the head complaint ; I suppose you know 
who she is. That is against her." 

"Yes," assented Miss Plain, "the Nomores all have weak 
heads. And, too, the Widow Pears, she's had a fall lately, she 
was up in a chair cleaning her top buttery shelf, and somehow 
one of the chair legs gave way — it was loose or something, I 
expect — and down she went her whole length. She keeps 
about, but she goes with two staves." 

"I wanted to know if that were so," said Elbram, his honest 
soul warming with sudden sympathy. "The widow has seen 
a sight of trouble." 

"Yes, she has lived through a good deal, that woman has. 
I couldn't live through so much ; but we don't know what we 
can do," rejoined Miss Plain. 
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Ebram did not reply, but his ready feet began to move to 
and fro restlessly ; for his heart, more ready yet, had already 
gone out toward the imfortunate widow. 

"It is so bad for a woman to be alone," he said to himself, 
shambling along the road a moment after. "Nobody to mend 
her chairs or split up her kindling or do a chore for her; and 
she lame into the bargain ! It's too bad." 

"He has steered straight for Widow Pears's, as sure as A 
is apple-dumpling," remarked Miss Plain, peering after him 
from the window. 

"Well, I must admit I wouldn't have thought of Ebram's 
being enamoured after such a sickly piece of business. But 
men never know what they want. Won't you just pass me 
that gum-camphor bottle ?" 

"No more they don't," returned Miss Plain, with a plaintive 
cadence, taking a sniff from the bottle on the way. "However, 
I don't begrudge him to her — I don't know as I do. It will 
make her a good home, though, if she concludes to make 
arrangements." 

Meantime, Ebram Jordan's head was well-nigh at Mrs. 
Pear's door. She lived just around the corner in a little bit of 
a house that looked as if it had been knocked together for a 
crockery-crate in the first place, with two windows and a rude 
door thrown in as afterthoughts. In the rear of this house 
was another tiny building, something like a hencoop ; and this 
was where Mrs. Pears carried on the laundry business be- 
queathed to her by her husband during his life-time, along with 
five small children, and one not so small, who was also not quite 
all there. She was about this business now. 

"Here you be! Hard at it!" said Ebram, puffing around 
the corner like a portable west wind. "I've understood you've 
had a hurt. Is that so?" 

"Oh no ! Nothing to mention," returned Mrs. Pears, turn- 
ing a face bright and cheerful as the full moon. Unlike Mrs. 
Roberts, Mrs. Pears neither pitied herself nor would she allow 
anyone else to do so. 

"Sure!" remarked Ebram, feeling defrauded. He had 
counted on sacrificing himself to his sympathies, but he didn't 
give up yet. "You must see some pretty tough times, 'pears to 
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me, with such a parcel of little ones, and only yourself to look 
to," he said, proceeding awkwardly enough to hang the pile of 
wrung-out clothes upon an empty line. 

"I don't complain," returned the widow, bravely. "My chil- 
dren are not troublesome; and Jack, why you would be sur- 
prised to see how many things Jack can do, for all he isn't 
quite right." 

As she spoke this with affectionate pride. Jack came up 
wheeling a roughly-made cart filled with clothes. He looked 
up at the sound of his mother's voice with something of the 
dumb tenderness of an intelligent dog. "Jack helps. Jack good 
boy," he said, nodding with a happy smile. 

Yes, Jack helps. We don't complain," repeated the mother. 
It would come handy, though, to have a man around to see 
to things and kind of provide, wouldn't it?" persisted Ebram. 

"Some might think so," replied Mrs. Pears, stopping her 
wringer to reflect a little. "But I haven't any wish to change 
my situation," she added decidedly, going on again with her 
work. 

'Sure on it?" persisted Ebram. 

'Certain," replied the widow. 

Ebram sighed- "I thought maybe you were having a hard 
row to hoe, and I thought like enough — " 

What he thought he never said, except by a beseeching 
glance at the cheerful widow, for just then an interruption 
came from some people after washing. 

So Ebram moved off with a dismal countenance. But before 
he had gone far it suddenly brightened. "It might not be for 
the best," he said to himself. "Like enough not. I was very 
careful not to commit myself, and I am very glad I didn't." 
He smiled as he reflected on his judicious wariness. "But, 
however, I might as well finish up this business now. There is 
Gretchen Reynolds. Who knows but she'd make a likely wife? 
Liza set a good deal by her. She never had a quilting or a 
sewing bee but what nothing would do but she must have 
Gretchen Reynolds. Yes, I wonder I never decided on her 
before. She will be glad of a home sure enough, for she has 
to live around upon her brothers." 
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Ebram's feet quickened themselves at these thoughts and 
had almost overtaken his head, when behold ! at a sudden turn 
in the road there stood the person in question, picking berries 
from a wayside bush. "My sakes ! If it isn't Gretchen Rey- 
nolds," ejaculated Ebram. 

Miss Reynolds looked up from under her tied-down brown 
hat in surprise at such a salutation. But her surprise was 
increased by his next remark. 

"It just came into my mind," he said, "that you were the 
right one to take Liza's place. You two used to be such great 
ones together that it will seem most like having Liza back 
again. No," he continued after a little reflection, "I don't 
know of anybody I had rather see sitting in Liza's chair and 
wearing her things than yourself." 

"Dear me, Ebram, I couldn't think of it. George's folks 
expect me to stay with them this summer and I've as good as 
promised Jonathan's wife I'll spend the winter with her." 

"Isn't that a hard life you are laying out for yourself? And 
then by and by you will get old or sick maybe, and who is 
going to want you around then? Every woman needs a hus- 
band of her own to take care of her." 

"I'm able to take care of myself as yet, thank goodness! 
And I am not afraid my brothers will see me suffer in case of 
sickness," returned Miss Reynolds, her cheeks flaming up like 
sumac in October. 

"But hadn't you better take a little time to thiftk it over? 
Maybe it comes sudden to you," pleaded Ebram. 

"No, I thank you. Some things don't need thinking over," 
answered Miss Reynolds, plucking at the berries more dili- 
gently than ever. 

"I wish Liza were here. She would convince you you are 
standing in your own light," returned Liza's widower in a per- 
plexed tone. 

"I don't need one to come from the dead to show me my 
own mind," she retorted firmly. 

"Well, like enough you are right," said Ebram mildly, put- 
ting a few berries himself in her pail, "maybe it wouldn't be 
best. I don't want to be rash." 
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And with that he moved off, on the whole congratulating 
himself he had not decided to marry Gretchen Reynolds. 

"I thought, after she commenced her miserable gift of gab, 
that Liza used to be free to admit she had a fiery tongue, for 
all they were such friends. And Tm all for peace myself. I 
guess on the whole, maybe she isn't the one for me. Perhaps 
it's just as well to look further. Well, there, what have I been 
thinking of? There is Mrs. Roberts as neat as a new cent, and 
a master hand at saving, she is. always taking on, and she will 
be glad enough to have somebody to look out for her, — and 
there I was right at her house this very day, and never once 
thought of her ! What an old dunce !" 

But fortunately, this being a sin of omission and not of com^ 
mission, it could easily be rectified ; and directly Ebram turned 
about and was ambling again toward her house. 

"Pound for pound of the best white sugar," he heard Miss 
Plain say as he neared the door. 

"White sugar," repeated Mrs. Roberts, her usual sigh drawn 
out into a little groan. "White sugar for cranberries ! Who 
ever heard of such a thing? Fve always considered I did well 
when I had plenty of brown." 

"Poor creature," thought Ebram. "How she will enjoy get- 
ting into^my pantry. Liza never complained that she didn't 
have enough of everything." 

And in the full ardor of his intended benevolence, he went 
right in and opened the subject at once. But, to his astonish- 
ment, Mrs. Roberts refused him. She sighed, but she refused 
him. 

"Just as you say," returned the rejected. "I'm not so sure 
you'd be exactly the one. I was thinking of looking for some- 
body a Kttle younger." 

"Well, here is Thyrsa Plain. Why don't you speak to her? 
She is younger, and she is in need of a good home. I can 
recommend her, too, as first-rate of a cook," remarked Mrs. 
Roberts benevolently. 

Miss Plain had been sitting a little apart by the open window 
smiling to herself. But now she turned about at once. "Hm," 
she said with contempt, "I should rather live under a tree than 
marry for a home." 
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So Ebram Jordan went home without either wife or house- 
keeper. Accordingly he went to work building a fire that 
wouldn't burn. Then, forgetting the simple matter of 
dampers, the potatoes wouldn't bake. The teakettle boiled over 
and cracked the stove, and after that boiled dry and cracked 
itself. Finally the potatoes fell to baking with so much ardor 
that they overdid it and burnt up. And last of all, the cake-jar 
and pie-cupboard proved to be entirely empty. Jane Willows 
had left on the eve of baking-day. 

"The old cat! Well, I'd just as soon live on flapjacks a 
spell." But even they palled on his palate, when he had them 
to cook for himself. 

So he put on his hat and walked out. The first person he 
met was Miss Thyrsa Plain, who turned her back and fell to 
picking blossoms as he came up. 

"Look a here," he said stopping short, "I'm dreadful put to 
it. I can't get a wife or a housekeeper, and I'm almost starved 
to death — I wish you would consent to marry me, if you feel 
as if you could bring your mind to it, I'm sure it would have 
been Liza's wish." 

Miss Plain smelt of the blossoms, "It comes pretty sudden 
on me," she replied. I hadn't given the subject any thought. 
But you are to be pitied in your situation." 

"Yes. And I'm dreadful lonesome. I've always been used 
to having Liza to talk things over with, and I miss her a sight. 
And I don't know anybody that has her ways more than you. 
You are a good deal such a built woman, and you have the 
same hitch to your shoulders when you walk. You've some- 
thing the same look to your eyes, too ; I noticed it last Sunday 
in church," continued the widower anxiously. 

"I do feel for you, a man alone is in a deplorable situation," 
replied Miss Plain. "I'm sure I'd do anything in my power to 
help you." 

"Well, marry me then. That is what I want. We could be 
real comfortable together. I'll go for the license this minute, 
and we'll get married right away," returned the impatient 
suitor. You go up to the vicar's and I'll meet you there as 
soon as I can fetch around." 
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"Then he hurried away without giving me a chance to say 
*No,' " said the once Miss Plain, when explaining it afterwards 
to Mrs. Roberts. "So I had to marry him, as you might say. 
But I've never seen cause to regret it. Tve got a first-rate 
home, and Ebram makes a first-rate husband. And he hasn't, 
I hope, found cause to regret it," she added with a touch of 
uxorial pride, "though I do expect he might have had his pick 
among all the women here; but out of them all he chose me." 

Buchanan Beniardin, 
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PORTFOLIO. 

CELIA. 

When Celia greets the wide-eyed morn 

And walks the dewy mead in Spring, 

The flowers that rustic ways adorn, 

Startle to see so fair a thing; 

The grass-blade's crushed, downtrodden stem 

Leap up to kiss her dress's hem, 

The rushes wave their reedy staffs. 

The sky smiles and the river laughs! 

C O, Locke, 

When you are photographed, at first it is disagreeable, 

PICTURES ^^^^ ^^ *^ frightful. The photographer mar- 
shals whole flocks of birds ; your mother pokes 
dangerously at the despised curls ; your nurse caws. 

"Use your handkerchief, you nasty little boy !" 

There's youth. But age is not so far different — only in the 
fact that you are your own monitor. The frightfulness re- 
mains, both in the production, and in the thing produced. 
What, will you roll down the ages to posterity as the bearded 
monstrosities of the eighteen hundreds have come down to us 
— ^monopolies of steel masked Buddhas, wall-eyed rocks with- 
out points ? Will you to the end of time continue to endure the 
now-sit-up-straight, don't-move, come-a-little-forward, left- 
end-too-tall, all change German reel type of picture, quite ap- 
parently taken for the photographer's amusement, to see how 
near he can approach nothing with your face? Really, it is 
sufficient the day to be fashioned as some of us are, without 
guiny gentlemen forcing so termed improvements on us in the 
way of pasty noses and Theda Bara eyes. Imagine, if you can, 
future generations of Moryites swilled with bevo, tottering 
disconsolate among added horrors, groaning dumbly because 
they know they can never attain the sublime vacuousness of oiu* 
pictured faces. Plenty of trouble for them anyway, when 
Elmore has dried the college, and Business has supplemented 
the Muses; scarcely ought we to increase the crime of their 
existence. 
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Not entirely words piled on words, this, either. If what we 
have done and been can count for even an iota, truly our one 
personal remembrance left in Yale should at least be worthy of 
ourselves. However unimportant deeds may seem, how petty 
to have milked the Cow, how small to have bored in the 
Lit., or this, or that, nevertheless we and our actions are the 
record and the proof of four years in the history of this college. 
Believe me, your faces will be searched as eagerly by others as 
you have searched the faces of those who passed (or flunked) 
before. The good Lord pity us if the verdict must always be, 
''What a simple dump it was when those people were here." I 
feel faint when I think I hear my grandchildren, looking over 
albums in the adjoining room, remark, "Grandpa was a tick, 
wasn't he?*' But perhaps you foolishly do not intend grand- 
children? Even so; when you yourself at seventy-nine have 
visible in front of you exactly how fearful Pach found you at 
nineteen, you will wonder how you dared propose to Sally, and 
be compelled to admit her common sense in marrying Bill. 

Aad it isn't as if decently natural pictures could not be taken. 
The camera has developed to a degree which makes possible 
real art; inventions in printing, as on special thin paper, in 
mounting, as on well-chosen colors, in the actual mechanical 
process, have rendered very life-like photography, the thing to 
be expected, not vaguely hoped for; yet still we go on accept- 
ing the mummies they thought remarkable in the fifties ! Far 
be it from me to suggest that the track team be pictured naked 
in rude postures, blurred style, after Vanity Fair; but God 
bless my soul, there's no crying need to make them comparable 
to the most trenchantly archaic in Egyptian prehistoric design. 

The fact is, I suppose, that as usual no one cares to take the 
trouble to seek something better. In New Haven we are Chi- 
nese. "Nathan Hale did it. So shall we !" Yet it is the abso- 
lute truth that if we demand advanced, higher, more artistic, 
more human methods in photography, we will get them. They 
are to be had for the asking. The cost is negligable ; nor is th* 
"Life so short, the craft so long to learn" theory tenable. The 
basic difficulty with New Haven photographers is that they 
have no craft, neither have they any life; they are Jonahs 
dawdling in the whale's belly, encompassed with utter darkness. 
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This that I have written is a crusade to force the whale to up- 
chuck violently. Straws can accomplish that ; and even though 
a little que be spilt, if it awakens these panders to Victoria the 
Good and Albert the Groody-goody, why no harm, but a great 
deal of bettering, 

The Lord knows Fve had sufficient cause during the past 
two weeks to start forty such crusades. Now, although under 
certain fixed conditions I have wriggled the plank successfully 
for Spain, I do not claim beauty equal to the Italian, nor any 
exceptional grace. But to be absolutely misrepresented three 
times in fourteen days, that, that is carrying the joke too far. 
In the first of these atrocities I am sitting in the center. The 
details of the taking are very clear. As is customary, I forgot 
entirely to wear a stiff collar (another senseless tradition, but 
of that again) and was forced to fasten one about my soft 
shirt ; then, also according to custom, half the other candidates 
for vacuity arrived late, and in all I sat without breath for over 
half an hour. Finally the photographer's assistant conde- 
scended to arrange us ; and almost immediately the photogra- 
pher (I really can't see why he hires that assistant; never once 
is he satisfied with what is done), the photographer rushed 
from behind a back drop of the Campus as it wasn't, and re- 
arranged every one else all over again, I sitting straight up 
without recognizable air during the whole performance, on a 
chair harder than Virgin Clark. "All steady," said he, by way 
of a jest, he had no intention of photographing us for at least 
an hour, but under his tutelage we became gracefully natural 
as boards. The well-rehearsed scene continued ; of moving this 
one three inches forws^rd, of changing two in the rear, and 
then changing them back again, of almost snapping us but sud- 
denly rushing for no outward reason into another room, of 
leaving us stone-like in awkward postures while he and his as- 
sistant argued which one should buy the next beer for Mani- 
cure Martha in the Taft. At last, for the fourteenth time, what 
we thought was the crucial moment! "Look there," pointing 
vaguely in the direction of the lens; "Now smile, liven up!" 
I ask you what could be more terrible? Choked, stiffened, 
wedged, beaten, bedraggled, and numb I had to smile. Well, 
I did ; I managed it. But the result ! The kindest act would be 
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to spit on the plate. However, neither the photographer nor 
his assistant, will ever do that; they think they have succeeded 
admirably ; while I — I might have been posing for the "Spirit 
of Spring," or a post cubistic insanity entitled *'Simple," or 
"The Frightened Willow Tree." 

The next picture I had taken was fiendishly typical of New 
Haven photography. It represented the photographers idea of 
zero. Dough, I swear it, would have been more interesting 
than my face in that picture. You see, there were quite a 
number in the group, and it took a long succession of hours to 
satisfy the assistant, and as many more to satisfy the master. 
We moved here, and we moved there, first coupled forward, 
do-se-doed, and grand right and left, and in the end, when we 
were considered presentable, and everyone including the grass 
mat was sick and tired of every one else, perfectly sure no result 
was intended this year, the photographer decided that after all, 
perhaps he would take a picture or some thing. All of an in- 
stant, before you could realize what was happening, he did; 
that is, he took something. No one on the green earth, or in 
the heavens above, or any one which is in hell, could tell what 
it was. It distantly resembled human beings, but for pure, 
unadulterated zeroism — well, as it was the Record picture, you 
might be moved to remark that the Photographer was repre- 
senting the soul. But that, to say the least, would be unkind, 
and untrue, at any rate in one case. I am positive it was not 
my fault I took shape as a piece of mud. 

The last the worst of all the game — undoubtedly. In it I am 
the personification of sorrow. I seem to bear on my twin 
shoulders the infinite burden of the Orient, the curse of Asia, 
AustraKa's great sadness, the doom of the Heathen horror. 
Life is no longer worth while; I have been everywhere, seen 
everything, done everything. Throughout the world women 
mourn me and other lost things; I must have left behind a per- 
feet trail of Madame Butterflies and little Nells; one glance 
at me would prove there is no God. The photographer man- 
aged to get a baleful light white and feverish around my tem- 
pestuous, vampire, sleepy-lidded eyes, he attained the powerful 
misconception of dropping my head towards one shoulder. 
All is over; I have tasted all flesh pots, I have weathered all 
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grief; sophistication has reached its tearing talons over my 
soul, and so slowly, patiently squeezing it to death. I am a 
mermaid who has mislaid the sea, I am the end of the trail, the 
wrong end, I am a dead thing, hungry only for a silent place 
to weep alone. If I really looked like that picture there would 
be scarcely, if any, trouble in finding inconceivable numbers of 
silent places in which to do everything alone. Nobody would 
have anything at all with me. Imagine, I beg of you, what 
future generations of Freshmen will think, when disillusioned, 
and awestruck and sick, they cluster about my photograph in 
the Lit office, where it is hung, that all may see and murmur 
mournfully, with Red Cross Robs Service, " Tis Mary, the 
Mother of God !" 

In the days of long ago they lived, N'gow Yung and 

A TALE OF Yehr N'geu in the far-off land of Japan. 

LONG AGO Now there was no boy who could compare 

JAPAN, with N'gow Yung. He was industrious, 

noble, and brave, and none had ever excelled him. The neigh- 
bors watched him with wonder as he grew to young manhood. 
One who possessed so many virtues must some day be a great 
man — a man greater, probably, than any in the empire. 

As the noble N'gow Yung grew towards his greatness, tal- 
ented little Yehr N'geu was living the busy life which was her 
preparation for the sphere she was to fill. Never a moment 
was she idle. Did not her name, which translated means 
"Weaving-Girl," indicate her thrifty, industrious nature? 

And then one day the fate which had fitted these two young 
lives one for the other brought them together. They met, and 
— how could it have been otherwise, with the gods directing it? 
— they adored each other. 

There was joy in the world when N'gow Yung took for his 
wife the fair young Yehr N'geu. Naught but good to the 
world could result from the union of two such marvels of in- 
dustry and propriety. 

But — alas, that it must be told — their adoration absorbed 
their lives. All else was forgotten. No longer were they the 
industrious "Young-Boy-Harvesting-the-Crops" and "Herds- 
Girl.'* Industry was a thing of the past, while they delighted 
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in each other's companionship. From their lofty pinnacle they 
fell, while the world looked on and wondered and mourned. 

Such a fall merited punishment of unusual severity. These 
two young people, who, as models of virtue and industry, had 
shone so brilliantly before an admiring world, must be made 
to serve as terrible examples to that same world. 

In the midst of their happiness they were torn apart. To the 
heaven-world they were both borne. But it was not to' be 
heaven for them. There they were separated by the entire 
length of the celestial domain. Between them lay the N'gun 
Haw— the Silver River — ^beautiful, impassable. 

In her own end of heaven must the little Yehr N'geu remain 
forever, weaving and working with the little hands, now so 
weary, that once wove so joyously. 

And in his far-away end of the same heaven-world must 
N'gow remain, working — forever working. And the beautiful 
Silver River must roll unceasingly between them. 

But once a year there comes a good day — a day whereon 
N'gow Yung must leave his lonely end of heaven and journey 
across the Silver River to his little love. 

On that day the kindly, chattering magpies leave the earth — 
the seventh day of the seventh month of the Japanese year — 
and fly to the Silver River. There, over the rolling waters, 
they crowd together, forming a solid magpie bridge. Across 
this N'gow Yung hastens joyfully to the waiting "Herds- 
Girl." 

At close of day he returns, taking his dreary way across this 
magpie-bridge to his own corner and his own unceasing labor. 

Some there may be who deem the story of the magpie-bridge 
fabulous. But can it be other than true when it is'k well-known 
fact that on the seventh day of the seventh month there is not 
to be found one magpie throughout the length and breadth of 
the Japanese empire ? 

Buchanan Bernardin. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

A college year has passed, leaving only full-leafed elms, khaki-clad 
R. O. T. C.-ers, and occasional visitors to indicate the college. And with 
the passing of the term comes the quiescence of the Lit. No more does 
the heeler wend his shy way to the office, for the War Board of 1919 — ^thc 
first, we fear, of several War Boards — ^has departed into the varigated 
service of the country. Zoe to Italy and the dark-eyed maidens of that 
passionate land, to sun -'baked ruins, to the beady-red wine of the South. 
Chloe has also departed, to parts unknown, in the diplomatic service of 
our country. Jacquenetta's choice has been difficult. Long unable to de« 
cide between the positions of scullion in the army and cabin boy in the 
navy the final decision has made the War Industries Board the poorer by 
her service's. Rollo is commanding men or being commanded by men-— >it is 
hard to determine the true condition of affairs. Carmencita alone remains 
to carry on the great tradition. 

It is hard to believe that it is all over, that no longer can suits for libel 
harass the O.C.D., that no longer can Record and Courant seize upon 
loose threads of editorial policy and spin therefrom a strong case for 
themselves. But it is all over. The tiiin tremulous piping of academic 
aspirations is for the nonce drowned beneath the rumble of the caissons 
and the trampling of "Squads Right.** 

It is over until the war is over. At that far distant date perchance once 
more may the dear familiar elms and the traditioned fence gaze upon the 
War Board. And so we pass in pageant before the eyes of Yale : Atropos, 
Chloe, Zoe, Agamemnon, Carmencita, Jacquenetta, and Rollo. These weak 
pseudonyms have ruled the Editor*s Table with their ineffectual prattle. 
Now they pass. The traditions of the Lit. goes on. War and peace fill the 
horizon with their problems but in the meantime let Yale remember that 
whether the old men are dreaming dreams or not the young men can still 
see visions or what seem visions. 

ZOB. 
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FOR THE MAN 
IN TRAINING 

In camp or cantonment — ^in the field or 
at die front — as weffl as for the bojrs at College 
who are wearing uniforms, we would suggest : 



Writ! watches 


military brashes 


Sweaters 


Csia panes 


Khahi Moneybdts 


Sleeping blankets 


Tobacco pooches 


Swagger sticks 


Wool hose 


Cigarette cases 


DoouBo sets 


Military ghyu 


Playinf cards is 


""Hasty Line'' 


Army shirts 


katter cases 


writing taUeti 


Mailers 


Bridge sets 


Abdominal bands 


Toweb 


Diaries 


Warm nnderwear 


Wristlets 


Our mail < 


order denartmen 


t is Drenared to 



take care of diose of our customers who live 
too far away to come in and look things over. 

If you haven't already received our new 
catalogue, a postal will bring it to you. 



CHASE & COMPANY 

New Haven, Conn. 
CLOTHIERS HABERDASHERS 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 

NEW YORK 

BROADWAY, at FIFTY-FOURTH STREET 
SEVENTH AVE. CARS FROM PENNA. STATION 



Kept by a College Man 

Headquarter* for College Men 

Ten Minutes' Walk to 
Fifty Theatres 

Rooms with Bath 
$2.50 and up 

Special Rates for 

College 
Teams and Students 



HARRY P. STIMSON. Manager 

The Cumberland does more College Business 
than any other Hotel in New York 

HEADQUARTERS FOR YALE 
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DARDS, INC 
Florists 

Choice Freih Flow«s 
Artistic Coraage* 
Floral Decorations 



Ord«n HKUtad 1b all tha Imrwt cittu 
at tlu Ualud StBt«, Eursp* aad tha 
BritUh CoIobIh bp ipaclal coda ~ 



Madison Ave^ N. E. cor. 44t>i St. 

HAROLD C..PERRY, Caal. Mtr. 

a CinDd Cantnl Oapol 



"By the Way" 
JOHN F. FTTZGERALD 

HdMfduhtr 

MEW HAVEN, CONM. 



The Eli Boot 
Shop 

Mm'i ShiMf buih up to s 

Studard, not down 

. to a Price 



1004 CHAPEL ST. 

Ofpidb Odma Ha 
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CWe stand prepared to make yoo aa It 0. 
T. C Unifomi. CWe also have on lund a 
bif stock of Sheep-lined Orercoats at reason- 
aUe prices* 



IM^ 



RICHMOND & WEINSTEIN 

ON CHAPEL STREET 
Opposite Red Cross 




THE TEMPLE OF MOIION PICTURES 



Qninii 



COLLEGE ST^ OPPOSITE HOTEL TAFT 

Photo Plays Exclunvely 

With Special Music 

PROGRAM CHANGED DAU.Y 
Contmnoos from 1:30 to 11:011 

PRICES— MatiMMt OrdMStim SmU, lOc, Losti* «■<! Bm 

SmiU, 25c.t ET«oiBff»— OrehMtra SmU, IBc.; 

Lof ffia Mid Box Saats, 2Bc. 

RIAUTO THEATRE 

Opposite Hotel Taft, Collage St., New HaTen 
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UNIVERSITY BARBER 
SHOP BRANCH 

ESTABUSHED 25 YEARS 

The Oldest Barber Shop in 

New Haven Catering to 

the Student Body 

Kossack & Nuhn 

1044 Chapel Street 

Opponte Vandarbilt Hall 

100 High Street 

NMt Door to Y«lo Co-op Storo 



RING'S 

Soda Fountain 
Specialties 

FUIMX SUNDAES 

MILK DRINKS 



You Want Tliis 

You want to look your beit 
at all tiinei. We want to 
offer you Clothe* Cteaning, 
Prewing and Repairing Ser- 
vice that is second to none. 
Service that means lengthen- 
ing the life of your appaiel. 
TUs Stnice it for yea. 



A. E. ROSENBERG 

245 Ehn Strart 



